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ABSTRACT 



This thesis asserts that it is critical for the U.S. to re-evaluate its foreign 
policy towards Vietnam and to begin viewing that country’s strategic potential 
for meeting future threats to Southeast Asia: specifically the Chinese military 
threat, a threat based on China’s territorial claims in the South China Sea and 
an aggressive program of modernization of China's military; and the Japanese 
economic threat, a threat reinforced by Japan's use of conditional aid, financial 
control of major industries throughout the region, and a structural dependency 
on imports of critical raw materials, primarily from Southeast Asia. 

America's relations with Vietnam have remained virtually unchanged since 
U.S. forces were withdrawn in April, 1975. However, the end of the Cold War 
and the collapse of the Soviet Union have released the U.S. from its need to 
view Vietnam as an extension of Moscow's influence in Southeast Asia. A 
policy of constructive engagement with Vietnam permits the U.S. to maintain 
the balance of power in Southeast Asia against encroaching Chinese and 
Japanese threats. America's economic interests in Asia, now one-third larger 
than in Europe, also create an imperative for change and the potential of 
Vietnam, in resources, manpower, and strategic location, should be made a 
factor in future policy formation. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Lord Palmerston, while British Prime Minister, laid the foundation for what 
has become a major precept of contemporary foreign policy; that a country 
should have neither permanent friends nor permanent enemies, just 
permanent interests. In the pragmatic world of international diplomacy, 
however, the relationship between a country's national interests and its 
friendship or hostility with other countries is often difficult to define. In 
defining those relationships there should be a point at which perceptions 
about another country clearly warrant changing. The U.S. is at just such a point 
with its foreign policy towards Vietnam. 

Where Vietnam is concerned, U.S. foreign policy changed very little in the 
period between April 1975 and the late summer of 1990. The U.S. remained 
embroiled in the resolution of war-related issues and a Cold War-generated 
quest to isolate and punish Hanoi's communist regime. The official 
administration position during this period was to maintain the status quo, that 
is, to continue the economic embargo begun in 1975 in an effort to force the 
Vietnamese government to accept conditions dealing with a settlement in 
Cambodia and to resolve the MIA-POW issue. 1 Normalization of relations 
between Vietnam and the U.S. remains contingent upon Hanoi meeting those 



^Susumu Awanohara, "Deal on my terms," Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER). 18 
April 1991, pp. 13-14. The latest stated conditions are actually four phases aimed at 
achieving a settlement in Cambodia: agreement on the UN settlement plan; signing the 
settlement plan; implementation of the plan; and free elections in Cambodia. All phases 
must be complete before full normalization will be reestablished. 
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conditions. This policy of holding Vietnam at least partially responsible for a 
settlement in Cambodia and for complete resolution of the MIA issue prior to 
normalization of relations is not widely supported in congress or by the 
business community at large . 2 Their focus is on the potentially lucrative 
markets and resources of Vietnam. 

But now the Cold War has ended. In Southeast Asia, non-polar 
relationships and regional groupings are likely to replace bipolar alliances with 
their subjugation of national interests to an East-West conflict. The economic 
miracle in Asia, which was largely facilitated by U.S. economic and political 
policies supporting its Cold War stance, is entering a new era. The status of 
super power involvement in the region is in flux, as is the position of regional 
leadership. The challenges that face Southeast Asia are now more economic 
than security related, but without the predominant extra-regional presence that 
once helped to suppress indigenous disputes many deep-rooted religious and 
ethnic conflicts may again surface. 

Vietnam has been the major factor in U.S. foreign policy in Southeast Asia 
since the French turned to Washington for aid in an attempt to stave off, what 
by that point, appeared to be an inevitable defeat at the hands of the Viet 
Mirth . 3 Vietnam then became the focus of a policy which sought to limit the 



2 Bert Robinson, "U.S., Vietnam inching toward better relations," San lose Mercury 
News (SIMN), 28 July 1991, Sec.A, p.l & 14 and "Eight senators urge trade with Vietnam," 
S1MN. 4 November 1990, Sec.A, p.6. 

^Stanley Kamow, Vietnam-A History. (New York: Penguin Books Ltd., 1983), pp. 187- 
198. The French casualties totaled ninety thousand by 1952 and the French were spending 
on the war more than twice what they were receiving in Marshall Plan aid from the United 
States. Sentiment at home in France had turned against the war because of these factors 
and the affect they were having on French lives. 
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growing communist involvement in the region. The effects of America's failure 
to stop North Vietnam from reuniting the country and the Vietnamese 
invasion and occupation of Cambodia have solidified opinion against Hanoi. 
Even as U.S. dealings with Cold War adversaries China and the Soviet Union 
pragmatically contradict policies on human rights and armament proliferation, 
no such allowances have been made for Vietnam. The dialog entered into late 
in 1990 between Vietnamese and U.S. officials, coming after the Paris 
announcement that the U.S. would no longer support the resistance coalition 
in Cambodia because of its links with the Khmer Rouge, has served primarily 
as a conduit to deliver further conditions for normalization. 4 

It is time to reassess that policy. A major reason is the mounting threat of 
regional economic dominance by the Japanese. Though the U.S. still maintains 
substantial economic ties in Southeast Asia, American budget and trade 
deficits have severely limited continuing U.S. investment in the region. The 
Japanese have skillfully used a combination of development aid, finance, and 
direct investment to secure the source of cheap labor and natural resources 
within the region needed to maintain their export-driven economy. Vietnam 
stands poised to accept aid and investment from almost any institution or 
nation willing to cooperate and Japan so far has shown the most interest. The 
U.S. could very easily find itself on the outside looking in while the Japanese tie 
up a large percentage of the available markets. Adding Vietnam to their 
overall regional portfolio would give Japan what some feel they were after in 

4 Thomas Friedman, "U.S. Shifts Cambodian Policy; Ends Recognition of Rebels; Agrees 
To Talks With Hanoi," The New York Times. 19 July 1990, Sec. A, p.l. See also Susumu 
Awanohara, "Deal on my terms," FEER. 18 April 1991, p.13, and Susumu Awanohara and 
Murray Hiebert, "Open door in dispute," FEER. 25 April 1991, pp.10-11. 
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the years leading up to World War II-namely a 'co-prosperity sphere' in Asia. 
Can the U.S. afford to allow this to happen because of a foreign policy that is 
out of step with the current world situation? 

A second factor, scarcely less important a reason than Japan's economic 
threat, is China's growing military might. China already possesses one of the 
largest military establishments in the world and a major focus of that military, 
specifically the Navy, now appears to be on the ability to project power 
outside her borders, at sea and onto the land . 5 This not only involves all the 
nations in the region, but affects any long-term arrangements for forward 
basing of our military in the Pacific. Disputes between China and other 
Southeast Asian countries over territories in the South China Sea could 
become the next test of America’s resolve in defending its interests and those 
of its most important trading partners; partners who now account for the 
largest percentage of U.S. foreign trade. The sea lanes which transit through 
the South China Sea are vital to the entire Pacific rim and would be critically 
disrupted during any such conflict. Vietnam, as the next largest littoral state to 
the South China Sea and a party to the territorial disputes, could be in a pivotal 
position to counter any such Chinese threats to the region. 

Current U.S. policy has apparently aimed at bringing about a collapse of 
the government in Hanoi in the hope that a new regime may have a better 
chance at moving the country further away from its Leninist social and political 
orientation. It may now be time for the U.S. to abandon this negative, 
destructive approach in our attempts to foster change. Vietnam has the 

5 You Ji and You Xu, "In Search of Blue Water Power: The PLA Navy's Maritime Strategy 
in the 1990's," The Pacific Review. Volume 4, No. 2, 1991, pp. 137-148. 
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potential, in terms of natural resources, manpower, and strategic location, to 
provide a buffer against both the Japanese and Chinese threats. Having this 
buffer is in the American national interest . However, Vietnam’s potential can 
only be realized by a revision in American foreign policy; the lifting of the 
embargo; the active pursuit of economic restructuring and strengthening in 
Vietnam; and the inclusion of Vietnam in regional organizations. The 
promotion of a stable Vietnam as an element in a more stable region is the 
most important factor in support of American interests there. 

Following the Introduction, Chapter II examines what U.S. foreign policy 
towards Vietnam has been since 1975, its root causes, and will lead into a 
current assessment of Vietnam, addressed in Chapter III. This analysis 
includes a political, economic, and military review. Covered in this section wall 
be the current level of Soviet involvement and the impact of the recent 
Seventh Party Congress in Hanoi. 

Chapter IV will look at Vietnam's relations with the region's other two 
communist countries, Laos and Cambodia, and with the non-communist 
countries that make up ASEAN. The chapter will evaluate regional 
associations: their membership; their influence regionally and internationally; 
and their prospects for the future. One aspect growing out of these 
associations is a form of regionalism or sub-regionalism and will be discussed 
in light of its future impact. Southeast Asia's ability to resist the dual threats 
posed by Japan and China in the coming years will depend upon their 
solidarity in terms of regional associations and groupings. Vietnam, because of 
its strength in resources and its strategic location, should logically be a 
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member of these associations. This focus on associations will stress how 
Vietnam's inclusion could build and strengthen regional resilience. 

Chapter V assesses the threats that Japan and China pose to Southeast 
Asia. Included will be an economic and military analysis of the nature of each 
threat and what affect it is likely to have on the region. The following chapter. 
Chapter VI, will cover: U.S. interests in Southeast Asia; contemporary relations 
between Vietnam and the United States; and to what extent the influence of 
U.S.-third-party relations, centering on Vietnam, has on the region. 

Based on supporting material examined in this thesis, the conclusion is 
reached that U.S. foreign policy should change to reflect the strategic 
importance of Vietnam in combating Japanese economic and Chinese military 
aggression in the coming years. Appropriate policies will be suggested to 
consummate a new association with Vietnam that will promote critical 
American interests. 
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II. U.S. FOREIGN POLICY INITIATIVES TOWARDS VIETNAM 

(APRIL 1975-JULY 1990) 



America’s foreign policy towards Vietnam between April 1975 and July 
1990 withstood changes in the U.S. presidency, continuing rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union, collapse of communism in Eastern Europe, and failed policy 
initiatives in support of repressive dictators such as the Shah of Iran, 
Ferdinand Marcos, Manuel Noriega, and Saddam Hussein. During that period, 
America's Vietnam policy was one of the nation’s most consistent over those 
fifteen years- consistently negative. The purpose of this chapter is to examine 
America's post- April 1975 Vietnam policy: the sources of the policy; the 
international atmosphere during that period which affected policy formation; 
specific U.S. -Vietnamese relations at the end of the war; and how the 
Cambodian issue fits into Washington's handling of Vietnam. 

The issues that created and sustained that policy stemmed from two 
identifiable sources. The more important, given the period in which it was 
originated, was the struggle between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
or to employ more specific terms: the Cold War; containment; and the domino 
theory. These terms, in order, give definition to America's involvement in 
Vietnam: the global conflict between ideologies; the strategy which drove 
American foreign policy for forty-five years; and the focus in Southeast Asia of 
both the conflict and the purpose behind combating it. When the last 
Americans were removed from the Embassy in 1975, signifying an end to 
America’s physical involvement in Vietnam and having been so vividly 
depicted on television, the United States began to assess the consequences of 
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its first defeat. Not just a localized defeat, in a country of little or no interest to 
the American people, but a defeat on the hottest battlefield of the Cold War; 
with implications that were to affect the way Washington has conducted 
foreign and domestic policy ever since. 

The second source of America’s Vietnam policy was the war itself and 
those specific issues that remain unresolved, such as soldiers that are listed as 
missing-in-action (MIA) or as prisoners-of-war (POW) and who have not been 
accounted for to the satisfaction of their American families. Accounts of 
photographs of suspected POW's which have come to light between late 1990 
and the summer of 1991 and the bitter disputes they have caused between 
families of servicemen listed as missing, independent organizations involved in 
searching for MIA-POW's, Congress, and the Pentagon attest to the 
divisiveness of the issue. 6 

One issue that was not a direct source of America's Vietnam policy, but 
one which provides a 'cause celebre' on which the current policy rests, is 
Vietnam's invasion of Cambodia in 1978, their ten-year occupation, and the 
installation of a pro-Vietnamese government in Phnom Penh. The Cambodian 
issue and how it has dominated U.S. -Vietnamese relations will be examined 
after a discussion of the actual roots of the foreign policy starting in April 1975. 



6 Pamela Kramer, "Photograph revives hopes for families of three MIA's," STMN. 18 July 
1991, Sec. A, pp. 1 & 13, "U.S. accused of ignoring tips of POW's in Vietnam,” S1MN. 21 May 
1991, Sec. A, pp. 1 & 9, Clifford Krauss, "A Photo Jogs Congress On Missing in Vietnam," 
The New York Times. 24 July 1991, Sec. A, p. 7, Ann Devroy, "Scrowcroft: No Evidence 
MIA's Alive," The Washington Post. 27 July 1991, Sec.A, p. 1, and Clifford Krauss, 
"Scrowcroft Defends Pentagon Over Vietnam Photo,” The New York Times. 27 July 1991, 
International Section, p. 2. 
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A. INTERNATIONAL FACTORS AFFECTING U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 



To understand America's Vietnamese foreign policy at the end of the 
Vietnam War one has to place it in the larger context of the Cold War and the 
dynamics of superpower relations during the early years of detente. Several 
critical events were acting to reshape the global balance of power and highlight 
how interrelated the entire scope of American foreign policy had become to 
the U.S.-Soviet conflict. The Nixon administration, reacting to Hanoi’s move 
towards Moscow and away from Peking, had initiated a rapprochement with 
China in 1972, fueling the Sino- Soviet split begun during Mao Zedong's Cultural 
Revolution. 7 In 1973 the Middle East erupted with the Yom Kippur War. 
Started when Arab forces of Egypt and Syria attacked Israel, this war initiated 
a new set of challenges from the Third World and again pitted the Soviets, as 
suppliers of the Arabs, against the U.S. which was backing Israel. The outcome 
of the war and the U.S.-Soviet standoff helped to precipitate the oil crisis of the 
early 1970's. This, in turn, led to a radical shift in world support away from 
Israel to a more pro-Arab stand given Arab influence over and control of 
energy resources. 8 

By the 1976 election of Jimmy Carter as president, American foreign policy 
continued its pursuit of containment by reliance upon Nixon's Guam 

7 John K. Fairbank, Edwin O. Reischauer, and Albert M. Craig, East Asia. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1989), pp. 959-965 and 972-975, John King Fairbank, The Great 
Chinese Revolution 1800-1985. (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1986), pp. 332- 
333 and 343, and Robert G. Sutter, The Cambodian Crisis & U.S. Policy' Dilemmas. 

(Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, Inc., 1991), p.3. 

^Walter LaFeber, America, Russia, and the Cold War 1945-1980. (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1980), pp. 282-283. 
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Doctrine. 9 The general sense worldwide was that the U.S. was in retreat. The 
Carter Administration was moving American foreign policy closer to China 
and placing Indochina within the context of the strategic triangle of U.S.- 
China-Soviet relations. China’s view of Vietnam as a Soviet satellite was 
reaffirmed by National Security Adviser Brzezinski during his May 1978 visit to 
Peking. When the Vietnamese later showed willingness to drop the 
precondition of development assistance before normalization, the Carter 
Administration was unable to respond for fear of jeopardizing relations with 
Peking and the "China card" in counteracting Soviet global strength and 
influence. 10 

In Southeast Asia, historical animosity between the Chinese and 
Vietnamese began to reach the open hostility stage by the late 1970's, caused 
by a combination of specific cultural clashes and the paranoia China felt about 
being encircled by the Soviets. After the unification of North and South 
Vietnam, the Vietnamese moved to purge Chinese communists from all official 
organizations and went even further with its nationalizing of Chinese 
businesses. An estimated 175,000 ethnic Chinese were forced to leave Vietnam 
in 1977. 11 The Vietnamese were also receiving large shipments of arms from 

9 Thc Guam Doctrine, along with Vietnamization, was Nixon's plan to withdraw the 
U.S. from Southeast Asia. It stated that the U.S. would continue to help in "the defense and 
development of allies and friends" but "cannot-and will not- conceive all the plans, design 
all the programs, execute all the decisions and under take all the defense of the free nations 
of the world,"Walter LaFeber, The American Age-U.S. Foreign Policy at Home and Abroad 
since 1750, (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1989), p. 605. 

10 Pamela Sodhy, "A Survey of U.S. Post-Vietnam Policy and the Kampuchean Dilemma, 
1975-1989: A Southeast Asian View,” Contemporary Southeast Asia. Volume 11, Number 3, 
December 1989, pp. 289-290. 

11 U.S. Congress, House, Committee On Foreign Affairs, Vietnam's Foreign Relations 
1975-78, report prepared by Douglas Pike, Congressional Research, Foreign Affairs and 



the Soviets and distributing them to troops on the border with China. In 1978 
Vietnam joined Comecon and signed a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation 
with Moscow. Whether this came about through Soviet insistence, aimed at 
securing an ally on China's southern border, or through Hanoi's own initiative 
out of fear of China and the need for Soviet economic aid, the result was 
increased hostility by China and from other Asian countries. 12 Border clashes 
between Vietnam and China became frequent in 1978 and in 1979 Chinese 
troops invaded Vietnam to "teach them a lesson" for their invasion of 
Cambodia. 13 

Cambodian communists, the Khmer Rouge, consolidated their control 
over that country the same month that the North Vietnamese took control of 
Saigon-April 1975. Between that time and the Vietnamese invasion in 
December 1978, the Khmer Rouge under Pol Pot sought completely to 
restructure the Cambodian society; destroy all ties to past culture, literature, 
and Buddhism; and to control every aspect of daily life. Estimates of deaths 
from this period range from 1.3 to 3 million out of a population of 7.3 million.! 4 
The Khmer Rouge were fiercely anti-Vietnamese and established a close 



National Defense Division, Library of Congress, (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1979), pp. 5-7. 

12 lbid., pp. 7-10. 

13 Sutter, The Cambodian Crisis, p. 114. 

14 Ibid., pp. 14-15. Depending on the source, the total number of Cambodians to die at 
the hands of Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge may vary from approximately one million to in 
excess of three million. The Department of the Ar my in Vietnam-A Country Study. 
(Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1989), p. 216, places the toll near two 
million. In ’’Pol Pot Plots Return, Using U.N. as Ally,” The Asian Wall Street Tournal 
Weekly, 3 June 1991, p.13, Christophe Peschoux estimates as many as 1.5 million. 



association with the Chinese. Ethnic rivalry between the Cambodians, 
Vietnamese, and Chinese added to the growing conflict and this too became a 
part of the Sino-Soviet split. In mid-1978 the Democratic Kampuchean Armed 
Forces (DKAF), the army of the Khmer Rouge, attacked into Vietnam. On 
Christmas Day, 1978, the Vietnamese in retaliation launched a full-scale 
invasion of Cambodia and in January, after routing the Khmer Rouge forces, 
installed an exiled former DKAF officer, Heng Samrin, as head of state. 15 



B. U.S.- VIETNAMESE RELATIONS BEGINNING IN 1975 

The issues that were the focus of U.S. -Vietnamese relations after the fall of 
Saigon were contentious to say the least. The Vietnamese sought post-war 
reconstruction aid as part of the Paris Peace Accords of 1973, strongly linking 
aid to normalization of relations with Washington. Lucian W. Pye, in his book 
Asian Power And Politics, cites the Vietnamese "divorcement from reality" for 
their approach during secret talks with assistant secretary of state for East Asia 
and Pacific Affairs Richard Holbrooke in 1978. Pye states: 

Hanoi, caught up in a complex game of diplomacy in the hope that it 
might establish relations with Washington before normalization occurred 
between Washington and Peking, persisted in demanding that "in return" 
for establishing formal relations Washington should pay Vietnam $2 billion. 
This figure had been mentioned in the Paris Peace Accords of 1972, but 
Hanoi should have known that no United States Congress would vote such 
a sum after Hanoi's 1975 violation of the accords. Two days after President 
Carter signaled to Peking that Washington would be ready for 
normalization by the end of the year, Hanoi dropped its unrealistic 
demands; but by then it was too late. 16 



15 Ibid., p.15. 

16 Lucian W. Pye, Asian Power And Politics. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 1985), p.241. 



The U.S. had already imposed an embargo after the fall of Saigon in April 
1975, which banned all commercial and financial transactions with Vietnam, 
blocked all Vietnamese assets in the United States, and banned all U.S. exports 
to Vietnam. 17 In 1975-1976 the U.S. vetoed Vietnam's request for membership 
in the United Nations three times and in May, 1977, the U.S. Congress voted to 
forbid all aid to Vietnam. 18 The aid to Vietnam had also been rejected by the 
Ford administration, which listed not only the violations of the Paris Accords, 
but raised the issue of unaccounted for Americans missing-in-action. When 
the Carter administration initiated serious attempts at establishing relations 
with Vietnam in 1977 and 1978, only to be met with demands for reconstruction 
aid before any information about MIA's would be provided, the entire process 
failed. The embargo was maintained and very little change in policy occurred, 
with minor exceptions on the MIA issue, until July 1990. 

C. CAMBODIA'S POSITION IN U.S.-VIETNAMESE RELATIONS - 

APRIL 1975-JULY 1990 

Many if not all of the factors that would influence American foreign policy 
towards Vietnam after April 1975 had occurred before the invasion of 
Cambodia. 19 However, the one factor which, on its own, that went the furthest 
in cementing U.S. opinion against normalizing relations with Vietnam was the 



17 Sutter, The Cambodian Crisis, p.52. 

18 Harvey Demaine, "Vietnam-Physical and Social Geography," The Fareast and 
Australasia 1990. (London: Europa Publications Limited, 1989), p. 1031. 

19 This is not to say that all issues had been resolved or that all attempts at resolving 
them had ceased. The MIA-POW issue first raised by President Ford and human rights 
issues-treatment of ethnic Chinese and refugees fleeing Vietnam-stressed by President 
Carter remain open despite years of attempted settlement. 



Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in December 1978. Condemned as blatant 
aggression against a neighboring country, the invasion acted to substantiate 
the view that the Vietnamese sought to control both Cambodia and Laos in an 
effort to build an Indochina Union. Douglas Pike, writing on Asian security 
issues states: 



Since at least the 1930's, it was more or less assumed by Ho Chi Minh 
and other early Vietnamese communist leaders that the eventual political 
configuration of the three Vietnamese regions of Annam, Tonkin, and 
Cochin China, plus Laos and Cambodia, would be some form of federation 
or confederation. In a hundred different institutional ways-economic, 
educational, cultural, and foreign policy-the three have been slowly merging 
during the past decade. By worn and behavior Hanoi officials give every 
evidence that they need, and expect as inevitable, some form of federation 
or confederation of the the three Indochinese states. 20 



The Carter Administration moved to back the ASEAN states with an 
endorsement of their diplomatic role in the Cambodian civil war. ASEAN, and 
specifically Thailand as a threatened frontline state, was seen as a counterforce 
to Vietnamese aggression in Indochina. A statement by Assistant Secretary of 
State Holbrooke in 1979 explains the American viewpoint: 

American policy toward the Indochina problem will be based on strong 
support for Thailand. We have accelerated military deliveries to Thailand 
all through the year, with strong Congressional support. We have been 
increasing military credits to Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines as 



20 Douglas Pike, "The Indochina Issue: Its Impact on Regional and Global Relations," 
in Asian Security Issues-Regional and Global, edited by Robert A. Scalapino, Seizaburo 
Sato, Jusuf Wanandi, and Sung-joo Han, (Berkeley, California: The Regents of the 
University of California, 1989), pp. 234-235. Pike also states that the invasion of Cambodia 
was more to ensure the long-time security of Vietnam from an increasingly dangerous 
Khmer Rouge than because of the KR’s bloody rule. The invasion undertook by force what 
the Vietnamese had been attempting to accomplish through association-that is establish 
some form of union. 



well. We view Thailand as the key to ASEAN, and ASEAN as the key to 
Southeast Asia. 21 



The Chinese were also encouraged by Secretary of Defense Harold Brown in 
1980 to send arms to Thailand and President Carter reaffirmed the relevance of 
the Manila Pact. 22 

In 1982 the three resistance groups in Cambodia: the National United Front 
for a Independent, Neutral, Peaceful, and Cooperative Cambodia headed by 
Prince Sihanouk; the Khmer People's National Liberation Front led by former 
prime minister Son Sann; and the Democratic Kampuchea (the Khmer Rouge) 
headed by Khieu Samphan formed the Coalition Government of Democratic 
Kampuchea. This organization has been recognized by the United Nations 
and the U.S. as the legitimate government in Cambodia even though the 
agreement ceded the UN seat to the Khmer Rouge representative. 23 The U.S. 
withdrew this recognition in July 1990 because of the possibility that, in aiding 
the resistance coalition's attempts to overthrow the Phnom Penh government. 
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the Khmer Rouge would be given an opportunity to return to power. 24 At the 
same time, direct talks with Hanoi were proposed as a means of settling the 
Cambodian and MIA issues. 

No major shifts in U.S. policy occurred between April 1975 and the 1990 
withdrawal of support of the coalition government. However, the U.S. as a 
permanent member of the Security Council did take part in talks that led to the 
formation of the UN Peace Plan for Cambodia. 25 On other issues concerning 
U.S. -Vietnamese relations progress was made during the period examined by 
this chapter. A special envoy from the U.S., General Vessey, traveled initially to 
Hanoi in 1987 and then again in 1989 to discuss the MIA issue with Vietnamese 
officials and Congressional representatives twice held talks in Phnom Penh 
early in 1990. 26 There has even been a small amount of aid given by the U.S. to 
Vietnam for victims of the war. 27 

In summary, U.S. -Vietnamese relations remain cloaked in Cold War 
symbolism and unresolved, war-related issues. The policy received a form of 
validation in 1978 when the Vietnamese invaded Cambodia. However, too 
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little emphasis has been placed on the atrocious Khmer Rouge regime and the 
threat they posed to the Vietnamese, as well as, their own people. The 
embargo that was placed on Vietnam has exacerbated the inevitable 
economic decline brought on by central planning, making the country 
desperately poor, but failing in its purpose to bring down the communist 
government. The next chapter will give a current assessment of Vietnam, 
revealing the effects that a combination of failed communist ideology and the 
U.S. embargo have had on that nation. 



III. CURRENT ASSESSMENT OF VIETNAM 



Vietnam is undergoing significant changes at all levels of its society. 
Politically, the Seventh Party Congress held in June 1991 reaffirmed the 
dichotomous character which has defined the Vietnamese reform movement 
since its beginnings in 1986. Economic reform advocates secured a greater 
number of influential positions on the politburo, but the aggregate results of 
the congress indicate that political liberalization made no such gains. 
Economically, Vietnam has progressed, albeit slowly, since the reforms 
enacted in 1986 and this newly elected leadership may now be able to enact 
the scope of reforms needed to extract the country from its economic abyss. 
Militarily, Vietnam is facing a Hobson’s choice. The military, until recently one 
of the largest in the world and considered essential to defend Vietnam against 
Chinese and Khmer Rouge threats, is financially draining the government. But 
in demobilizing large numbers of soldiers back into an economy which offers 
few job opportunities, the government now faces increasing unemployment 
and all the social ills that it brings. 

Each of these three areas; political, economic, and military will be 
examined. This assessment will serve to illustrate two critical points: first, the 
interdependence of all three areas and how changes in any one area 
necessarily affects the others, and second, for Vietnam to be able to meet the 
almost staggering number of challenges in each of these three areas and to 
return as a productive member of the region, it must receive outside 
assistance. 
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The dilemma most often raised about America's foreign policy towards 
Vietnam is whether the U.S. should maintain the status quo, that is, rely on the 
embargo to affect further change in the government and all other sectors or 
should the U.S. end the embargo and use economic and technological support 
as the incentive to change. In one sense, change has occurred. The Seventh 
Party Congress was evidence of that. However, did the change occur because 
of failed Marxist ideology and is perhaps reflective of the evolutionary process 
already underway in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union or was it brought 
about through U.S. foreign policy initiatives and the embargo? At what point 
can the assessment be made that sufficient change has taken place, regardless 
of its root cause, and to begin moving U.S. foreign policy forward to meet 
current and future threats to American interests in the region? The answer 
may lie in the current assessment of the three areas of Vietnamese society 
under examination. 

A. VIETNAM'S CURRENT POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The Sixth Party Congress, which was held in 1986, marked a watershed for 
economic reform in Vietnam, but did little to alter the political structures that 
have been in place throughout the country since 1975. Nguyen Van Linh, who 
was the leader of a group of economic reformers, became the General 
Secretary of the Vietnam Communist Party (VCP) during that congress and set 
Vietnam on the road towards a free-market economy. 28 However, Vietnam 
has failed to realize the full potential of their reforms, the reason being that 

28 Murray Hiebert, "More of the same,” FEER. 11 July 1991, p. 10 and Charles A. Joiner, 
"The Vietnam Communist Party Strives To Remain The "Only Force", Asian Survey. Vol. 
XXX, No. 11, November 1990, p.1054. 



